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The device for indicating the Latin equivalent for each several 
occurrence of the English word is ingenious, and deserves the atten- 
tion of future compilers of glossaries. 

It is to be regretted, as in the case of Lindelof's work, that a 
Latin -Old English index has not been appended. 

In general, the glossary is capable of rendering good service, but 
cannot be absolutely depended upon, as the list of errors above will 
show. 

Albekt S. Cook. 



The German Influence on Samuel Taylor Coleridge. An Abridg- 
ment of a Thesis presented to the Faculty of the Department 
of Philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania. By John 
Louis Haney. Philadelphia, 1902. Pp. 44. 

Although narrower in scope than its title might imply, this 
monograph challenges attention and merits respect from every 
student of Coleridge. Dr. Haney' s investigation, as his first sen- 
tence hints, comes under the head of comparative studies in litera- 
ture.' By assuming the position rather of a biographer of Coleridge 
in a special field, the author wisely limits a research that could 
easily outrun the aim of a doctoral dissertation. He avoids exam- 
ining the more fugitive phenomena of literary and philosophical 
movements, with their various indirect influences — such, for ex- 
ample, as Goethe must have exerted through various media upon 
Coleridge. Dr. Haney lays decidedly more emphasis upon matters 
like the direct conscious and personal undervaluation which Cole- 
ridge often showed for Goethe in passages that can be cited ; he 
selects for the material of a scientific investigation what is concrete 
and tangible. In his unabridged thesis ' an attempt was made to 
show the real character of the influence of German literature upon 
Coleridge by discussing (1) Coleridge's own utterances concerning 
German authors and their writings ; (2) the evident literary influ- 
ences, whether acknowledged or not ; (3) the probable or possible 

'May we hope that Mr. Gayley's masterly article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
July, 1903, has dealt a death-blow, at least in professional circles, to expres- 
sions like ' the study of comparative literature ' ? 
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influences that have been advanced and supported by various 
critics. ' ^ This rich and interesting material Dr. Haney has put in 
chronological order, relying upon Dykes Capipbell for most of his 
dates, although not uncritically, and plainly following the salutary 
methods and ideals of that admirably cautious scholar. Accord- 
ingly he has organized into a readable and unified essay a very 
considerable mass of well articulated detail of a biographical and 
literary historical nature, drawing it from all sources and handling 
it with patience and acumen. If only for convenience and accuracy 
of reference, no specialist on Coleridge can deny himself this thesis. 
Let us hope that it will serve as a working basis for a broader inter- 
pretation of the same problem by some ripe and tactful erudite who 
shall have read, like DeQuincey, 'for thirty years in the same 
track as Coleridge.' ' 

The present thesis opens with some remarks on the difficulties of 
the problem, the necessity of restricting it, and the method by which 
trustworthy results may be obtained. Then come six chapters in 
the following sequence : Before the Visit to Germany (1772-1798) ; 
Coleridge in Germany (1798-1799) ; Immediate Results (1799- 
1800) ; The Wallenstein Translation (1800) ; The Years of Unrest 
(1800-1816) ; The Sage of Highgate (1816-1834). In a chapter 
of summary Dr. Haney gathers together his conclusions upon the 
entire matter. We may suppose that his printed thesis differs from 
the unabridged form in freeing results to a certain extent from crit- 
ical apparatus and minor processes of inference. 

The absence of intermediate evidence or supplementary reference, 
now and then renders the questioning reader doubtful in points of 
less importance. Yet in practically none of the small matters where 
I have followed Dr. Haney with the animus suspicax can I convict 
him either of failure in examining or want of tact in estimating 
evidence. On the other hand, his manifest ability, his able will- 
ingness, to correct and modify statements of almost every well 
known Coleridge scholar from the somewhat vulnerable Brandl to 
the entrenched Dykes Campbell, witness to the vigor and validity of 
his critical methods. In calling attention to these and other minor 

>P. 2. 

'A forthcoming work by M. Joseph Aynard will treat of the inflaences of 
German philosophy on Coleridge. We may await the appearance of this book 
with decided interest. 
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points before passing to a consideration of one or two of Dr. 
Haney' s larger conclusions, I find it convenient to offer a compressed 
page and line comment on the several chapters of his thesis. 

3. 1-3. In any study of literary influences on Coleridge it 
would be useful to ascertain as much as possible about the books in 
the Cheapside circulating library which he read through as a 
schoolboy, 'folios and all.' Dr. Haney' s studies in Coleridgean 
bibliography may give him some clue in this difficult search. 

3. 16. For ' heart withering ' reiad 'heart-withering.' 

5. 24-25. ' In spite of the fact that Coleridge left no record of 
having read Leonora at that time, much stress has been laid on 
Lamb's letter by the critics.' — The ' critics' doubtless suppose that 
an ' omnivorous ' reader like Coleridge needed no second stimulus 
to read an accessible ballad ; Lamb's recommendation carried great 
weight with Coleridge from the first. Cf. 17. 27, ff. and Words- 
worth, Works, Globe Edition 152. 

7. 10. Add Festus AArienus, Voyage of Himilco, to the possible 
sources of The Ancient Mariner ; cf. Elton, English Origins. 

7. Note 2. For ' Early years of Wordsworth ' read ' The Early 
Life of Wordsworth.' 

9. 6. For ' never lost ' read ' had from the first ' ? 

15. 1. 'Crabb Robinson recorded This evidently con- 
tradicts Campbell's date.' It is possible that Robinson was 
misinformed or mistaken. 

15. 5-8. We should be glad to have the grounds for Dr. 
Haney' s conjecture about the date of Coleridge's translation, 
'Know'st thou the land.' 

15. Note 4. For '7 the Athenwum' read '4', etc. 

17. Notes 1, 2. Transpose 'ibid.,' and 'Poet. Works.' 

18. In the chapter ending here Dr. Haney amply repays his 
debt to Dykes Campbell by his additions to our fund of information 
about Coleridge's minor translations from the German. 

20. The second paragraph on this page, explaining ' the cir- 
cumstances under which a part of Schiller's trilogy appeared in an 
English translation before the original was published,' may be cited 
as an instance of Dr. Haney' s power in clear and brief statement of 
a ' complicated procedure. ' 

24. 21. If ' Coleridge assuredly knew,' he nevertheless persist- 
ently failed to admit ' that the metre of Christabel represented no 
new principle.' 
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28. 15. For ' Coleridge's ' read ' Goethe's ' ? 

30. 12. 'It may have been Southey or Byron . . . .' Dr. 
Haney should mention Hookham Frere as one who possibly suggested 
a translation of Faust by Coleridge. Frere' s relation to Coleridge 
is unnoticed in Dr. Haney's more recent Bibliography. 

34. Is the second paragraph on this page, dealing with so broad 
a problem as the Shakespearean revival, wholly relevant here ? 

34. 29. '. . . . small probability of our ever arriving at 
a satisfactory knowledge of Coleridge's exact indebtedness to 
Schlegel . . . . ' Exact ? No. Yet would not a comparison more 
careful than any made hitherto give us fairly definite results ? 

35. 28. Dr. Haney should by all means include J. H. Newman 
among the influential divines that owed an intellectual debt to 
Coleridge ; cf. Newman, Apologia 139, and Letters, ed. Mozley. 

41. 44. For '. . . all criticism does not follow ' read ' not all 
criticism follows. ' (Similarly 44. 1-3. ) 

41. 31. For 'creatng' read 'creating.' 

44. 3-4. ' The prose works . . . badly edited. ' I can think of 
no one better fitted to remedy the defect than Dr. Haney himself. 

44. 19. 'Hare, Irving,' etc. ; add J. H. Newman. 

So much for detail. Concerning major results we may speak 
but briefly, noting first the following excellent summary : ' Cole- 
ridge's indebtedness to German writers was twofold, embracing his 
literary obligation to Lessing, Schiller, and Schlegel, and his 
philosophical affiliations with Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. The 
influence of Gessner, [of] Burger, and even of Jean Paul was com- 
paratively slight. How much of his criticism Coleridge owed to 
Schlegel is difiicult to determine. Under the stress of the charge 
of plagiarism, Coleridge asserted an independence of Schlegel which 
he could only partly substantiate: On the other hand, in develop- 
ing the general ideas indicated by Lessing, both critics would 
naturally coincide in certain utterances, with no nearer interde- 
pendence than their common obligation to Lessing.' ' 

If not wholly new, this is at all events stated admirably ; no one 
is likely to quarrel with it on any score. The following, however, 
may give us pause. On page 39 we read : ' Poetry had failed to 
afford the desired influence, and Coleridge saw brighter possibilities 

ip. 40. 
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in a devotion to metaphysics .... He had gone to Germany as 
a poet ; he returned as a critic and philosopher. ' This is evidently 
the ' accepted conclusion ' (p. 9) to which ' an analysis of his 
mental development, as indicated by Professor Brandl and others, 
must lead.' Dr. Haney might have strengthened his case by 
noting Wordsworth among ' others ' who have shared the German 
professor's belief.* Coleridge himself holds an entirely different 
view, which he supports in his most tragic poem. His testi- 
mony is still worth heeding. 

In 1794, almost at the outset of his literary career, Coleridge 
felt himself endowed liberally and in equal measure with philosophi- 
cal insight and shaping or poetical imagination. Accordingly he 
cries : 

To me hath Heayen with bounteous hand assigned 

£nergic reason and a shaping mind.' 

Why then in his opinion did the former faculty supplant the 
latter ? His answer in Dqeetvon, nearly three years after his return 
from Germany, is pitiful and very plain : 

There was a time when, though my path waa rough, 

Tiiis joj within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stufi 

Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness : 
For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 
And fruits and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 
But now afi9ictions bow me down to earth : 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth ; 

But oh I each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth. 

My shaping spirit of Imagination. 
For not to think of what I needs must feel. 

But to be stUl and patient, all I can ; 
And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man — 

This was my sole resource, my only plan : 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul.' 

I make no apology for quoting this stanza, familiar though it 

■JMmoirs of Wordsworth, 2. 453. (Boston, 1851.) Compare, to the same 
effect, Byron (Med win, Conversations of Lord Byron, 266, 7). 
'Lines on a Friend, 11. 39, 40. Poet Works, 35. 
^Dgection, stanza VI. Poet. Works, 161. 
10 
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ought to be to all ; we are all only too likely to forget its ring when 
we approach an earnest argument like Dr. Haney's, which can be 
upheld with so much external circumstance. And I offer little 
comment on it : it speaks of itself for what it may be worth. 
However, we may observe that Coleridge was not content with 
expressing himself on this question in impassioned verse ; we can 
find his opinion in sober prose and still the same : 

' And if, ' says he, ' in after-time I have sought a refuge from 
bodily pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse researches, 
which exercised the strength and subtilty of the understanding 
without awakening the feelings of the heart ; still there was a long 
and blessed interval, during which my natural faculties were allowed 
to expand, and my original tendencies to develop themselves ; — my 
fancy, and the love of nature, and the sense of beauty in forms and 
sounds.' ' Is there any use in summoning De Quincey as witness 
to ' what killed Coleridge as a poet ' ? ' Would the joint testimony 
of two dejected sufferers have even the force of the two Homeric 
rivers against the strength of external argument and armed logical 
procedure ? Dr. Haney and the ' others ' have no feeble case. — 
And yet, — I believe that not even Professor Brandl himself knows 
more about Coleridge than Coleridge knew. I believe that Dejection 
has the breath and finer spirit of truth with which no scientific 
biography of the poet may safely disagree. 

Lane Coopee. 

COBHBLT. ITNIVEBSITY, 

April, 1903. 



Die englischen Ausgaben des Eulenspiegel und ihre Stdlv/ng 
in der Geschichte des VoUcsbuchea. Von Friedrich Brie. 
Weimar, Wagner, 1903. 

Eulenspiegel, the solitary piece of Low German literature in the 
sixteenth century which won European fame, perhaps owes to this 
circumstance some of its perennial attraction for German scholars. 
' Howleglass ' was as familiar as Faustus to Jonson and Shakspere ; 

' BiograpUa Literaria. Works, ed. Shedd, 3, 152, 153. 
' Coleridge and Opium-Eating. Works, ed. Masson, 5. 207. 



